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Panegyric on his Majesty King George the Third. 
From the British Review. 


OR these five and twenty years past our country has 

been exposed tofar greater danger than at any former 
period. Partial changes vf the constitution, the transitions 
of power, the struggles for empire, the agitations of faction, 
or even the convulsions of intestine war, are events involving 
more or less of evil, but they have their measure and their 
boundary, and sometimes their compensations. But the de- 
position of God from bis throne in the heart is an evil of 
which no thougtt of man can calculate the amount, or mea- 
sure the extent. To the verge of this evil we were brought, 
together with the rest of Europe, by the moral contagion ot 
French principles, especially in the firstyears of the revolu- 
tionary zra. Thesource of Brituin’s safety through that 
menacing period was THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS Ex- 
AMPLE OF THE KiNG. He was, more than his own great 
minister, the pilot that weathered the storm. While all 
around was vacillating, and Europe was sinking fast into 
the vortex ; while a vain and visionary philosophy was divor- 
cing aan from his Maker, and writing her decrees with the 
blood of her votaries, Great Britain’s King, armed with io- 
wepid moderation and steady purpose, pursued hisright ho- 
nest course, through good and evil report; rose early, visit- 
ed first the house of God, and, after the regular dispatch of 
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business, divided the day between manly amusements, frugal 
repasts,-and peaceable, pure, and hdme delights. Old, and 
infirm, and bereaved of sight, he yet preserved a heart Une 
changed, a moral courage unsubdued. Still at the sun-rise, 
though it rose not to him, he was at his orisons. Siill his 
duty to his people came next to that which belonged to his 
Maker and his Saviour.  Stillhis family felt his tender care, 
and yielded him +is-usual solace. ‘Tie ornamert of : his do- 
mestic circle, bis gentle and pious daughter, was taken from 
him, and his reason lasted only toreceive her last farewell, 
and mingle his blessings with her dying accents. Fialf in 
Heaven, aud separated from the taint of all earthly com- 
munion, he lives in the deep retirement of his palace, solitary, 
sequestered, silent, but not forgotten. The remembrance of 
him still rules, his example is still profitable, the nation still 
hears, and is edified by hearing, that his grey hairs do not 
descend in sorrow to the grave, that his very aberrations are 
holy, and high, and happy ; and that God, who has taken 
from him reason, has, in exchange, given him peace. There 
is not athinking being among his subjects that does not feel 
it a consolatory reflection that the royal grandfather is ins 
capable of feeling the pang of the last privation. 





For true WEEKLY ENTERTAINER, 
THE PARTRIDGES. 


O nature! how in ev’ry charm supreme ! 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ! 
O for the voice and fire of seraphim 

To sing thy glories with devotion due! 


| Conceive it to be one of the highest gratifications and 
most delightful pursuits of a contemplative mind to ob- 
serve and study nature in her infinite operations, and in no- 
thing more is our admiration excited than in tracing the 
secret workings of that Divine Power in the brute creation 
which is generally understood by the word instinct; a power 
so wonderfully mysterious in itself, yet so plain and convine- 
ing in its visible effects, that the wi: nd is irresistibly led, with 
surprise and gratitude to that Being who is the first great 
cause olf those incom prehensi ble things that daily | present them- 
selves to our astonished eyes. Various have been the opi- 
nions of philosophers, in every age, respecting the nature of 
season and of instinet ; but those opinions, as mere human 
speculations, must ever remain obscured with doubts whic’ 
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man is incapable of removing ; yet it is pleasing to trace the 
reasonings of eminent persons on subjects so’ interesting, i* 
it be only to discover the incapacity and ineffectual powers 
of tbe human understanding, whilst endeavouring to account 
for those mysterious operations of nature which Divine Wis- 
dom has for some great purpose concealed from us. 

[ have ofien read, with peculiar satisfaction, those admira- 
ble papers of Addison in the Spectator, that lead us into the 
pleasing contemplation of instinct in animals, and the re- 
membrance ofhis speculations in the poultry-yard of Sir 
Roger de Coverly, naturally induced me to make some en- 
quiries and observations on a covey of partridges which were 
hatched last season at a farm in the neighbourhood where [| 
was residing, and asit may not be uninteresting to those who 
are fond of natural history to know the fate of these poor 
birds, which were left solely to the protection of the hen as 
a brood of chicken, I will selate a few particulars respecting’ 
them. Some mowers having cut out a partridge’s nest, thire 
teen of the eg gs were placed under a common barton fowl, 
and the hen, after patiently passing the time of incubation, be- 
gan her anxious task of assisting the tender prisoners to burst 
their “ brittle bondage,” and help the chirping strangers into 
life; she, in fact, batched thirteen birds, which were put 
with her under a coop iv a court adjoining the house ; the 
hen appeared extremely pleased, and proud of being step. 
mother to so numerous a family ; buther charge was soun 
lessened, for the casualties thatinfancy is subject to,deprived 
her of several of her adopted young in afew days ; but the 
major part of the brood being now supplied with their fas 
vourite food of ants and their eggs, gained strength daily, 
yet were still jiable to misfortunes which put a period to some 
of their lives; a board was thhown down, and crushed one 
of them todeath; another was trodden under foot and killed; 
and a prowling cat feasted her dainty appetite on several 
others, before she was discovered ; seven of the birds, how- 
ever, arrived at the age of six weeks, and began to shew, by 
their new plumage, to what species they belonged, at this 
time they were the size of blackbirds, and fed freely on corn 
with the hen, but some officious, unwelcome visitor, recom- 
mended curd as food for them, because young turkeys were 
generally fed and reared with it; the advice was taken, but it 
proved very sorrowful to the poor birds, for food so unna- 
tural soon worked their destruction, and no less than five of 
the remaining seven died within a few days, and were, to 
imake use of a common expression, “ absolutely killed with 
kindness. 
2-B.¢2 
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Iam, from this circumstance, forcibly led to make some 
reflections on the fragility of human life, and the fatal treat. 
ment of those children whd are born in affluence. Who 
has not witnessed the striking contrast too often discoverable 
bet ween the healthful, ruddy-featured child that is seen slightly 
clad, playing at the cottage door, and the puny pampered 
child of luxury, high fed, and cloathed with studied care, 
lest the breath of heaven should visit its face too roughly”? 
Is it not natural to conclude that such children as_ the latter 
are deprived of the blessings of health by improper treat. 
ment, and excessive indulgence ? like the poor partridges, 
how many have been “ killed with kindness,” and that over. 
anxious care which seems to imply a distrust of that Provi- 
dence by whom we live,and move, and have our being. Hap- 
py are they who though d:«prived of the fancied happiness 
that superior birth and fortune is supposed to bring with 
them, are bred by parents who can look with indifference 
on the superfluities of life, and with calm content join 
with Akenside in saying 





“ What though not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 
Of envied life, though only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 
Yet nature’s care to all her children just, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatover happy man 
Will deign to use them.” 


en «© & & & 
fas Ss | 
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To return to my tale. The covey, as I have observed, was 
reduced to two birds, which still continued with the hen, al- 
though she was now let loove from her confinement in the 
coop, and ranged the farm yard in common with the other 
broods ; the two nurslings were at length beaten off by the 
hen, and left to shift for themselves; they still however con- 
tinued to mix with the poultry, and caine daily to be fed by 
their young mistress, who was so well known to them, that 
at her cali they would come and feed from her hand, nor did 
they shew any signs of fear when a stranger approached ; 
but it is a singular circumstance that although the birds 
discover no alarm at the appear nce of a strange person, a 
strange dog woud make them run or fly to the house for 
protection, yet they cook no apparent notice of the dogs 
belonging to the farmer. 

Instinct here seems vordering on reason, for it appears 
evident, that there must have been something more than 
innate impression to direct them ; some distinct perception 
of danger attached to a strange dog, more than toa strange 
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man,or why did they not fly away alarmed from the one as wellas 
from theother ? but however wonderful and mysterious it may 
appear tohuman short sightedness, such isthe fact! and thus 
tame and domesticated they lived through the summer, and es- 
caped all the dangers of the shooting season. During the winter 
months the birds fed at the barn’s door, among a variety of 
poultry, but associated generally with the chicken ; at night 
they retired to rest in a garden neat the house, under an elin 
tree, but sometimes went farther from home. As the spring 
advaneed, the mild weather, which has begun to expand the 
bads in the vegetable world, seems to have had a correspoad- 
ing influence on the birds, nd awakened in them new desires. 


“ When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 
“ Warm through the vital air, and on the heart 
“ }larmonious seizes, the gay troops begin 
“ Jn gallant thought to plume the painted wing, 
“ And try again the long forgotten strain 
“ At first faint warbled.” 

To be continued. 





Twenty Minutes Observations on a Better Mode of 
Proving jor the Poor. 
Concluded from Page 144. 


HIS slender monthly contribution has been found so 

perfectly adequate to the purposes intended by it, that: 
it has not only proved sufficient to defray every expence, 
agreeable to the conditions held out, but has also enabled 
the society, without risk, to return a guinea to each member 
every two or three years. (the number 48), retaiuing many 
pounds as Bank stock. 

The person who ties my hair has been in this association 
for the last seven years ; ke has paid annually £. 5s. d. 
thirteen shillings. 4h 0 

Without having received any thing on ac- 
eonnt of sickness, he bas withdrawn at ibree 
several Limes one guinea, 3 8 06 

—_ 

Ballance paid 1 8 0 
So that in fact 1/. $s. is all that he has disbursed in the space 
of seven years, or 4s. per annum; a trifling sum indeed, 
when compared with the advantages, be might, if necessary, 
have derived from the institution ; but afier all there remains 
in stock 36/. 11s. one forty € ighth part of whieh, or 15s Od. 
may be considered as his property, so that he has, in 
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reality, in the course of seven years, sumk no More than 19s, 
od. Jor 1s. 10d. per annum f. 

That the income of the fund may suffer no diminution or 
interruption, every disabled member continues to pay his 
monthly conuibution as at other times, although he is 
upon the sick list. 

Now if so small a contribution as one shilling in a month, 
o1 one twenty-fourth part of a common labourer’s wages, be 
sufficient for forty years together, permanently to maintain a 
fund more than udequate to the purpose of affording to each 
member a coinfortable subsistance when afflicted with  sick- 
ness, or exhausted by age, might not a fund be drawn from 
the people at large upon the same principle (almost without 
their feeling it when in health and prosperity) suflicient, or 
nearly sufficient, to support them in time of sickness or in 
old age; in short, may not every parish be induced, or coni- 
pelled, to torm themselves into one or more friendly associa- 
tions, to which each individual above a certain age (suppose 
males 18, females 17)+ should be obliged to contribute a 
small proportion of their supposed income,tor the purpose of 
supporting them when unable to get their own livelihood ? 

Let us inquire what would be the probable effects when 
»pplied to a particular town; [ shall, as. before, take that of 
Wellingboro’. 

It appears by an actual and exact enumeration, made 
under my direction, that the number of inhabitants residing 
in We llinzboro’ amounts in the whole to 2857; that out of 
these 847 males, and 1100 females, are above ihe ages speci- 
fied; the sum therefore paid by these persons would be 947 
shilliogs, and 1100 four-pences every four weeks, amount- 
ing in the whole to GOL, 13s. 8d. per month, or 788]. 17s &d. 
per annum, 

The expence of the poor in Wellingboro’, upon the 
average of three years last past, appears to have been 119i/. 
as. 11d). from which deduct 788/. 17s. Sd. there remains 
4020, 7s Sd}. or very little more than one third of the present 
expences of the parish; let this be applied to the whole 
kingdom, taking the expence of the poor to be,as in 1775, 
ihree millions *, the saving to the nation will amount to the 

} Not above one seventh part of the sum originally paid, three- 
pence ver week, 

+ About these ages respectively a spirit of independence usually 
becomes manifest; it is this Spirit I wish to catch, and to preserve 
it unsubdued to the end of life. 

I state this on the authority of Lord Kaims. Mr. Gilbert, who 
hay been most laudably attentive to this subject, estimates the total 
expence at about two millions aad a hall. 
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sum of 1,954,8 85/ sterling, a sum well worthy the attention 
of the legislazure; and this might be raised in so easy and 
gentle, and in a manner so perfectly congenial to the wishes 
of the people,* as scarcely to be felt, much less complained 
of, by any individual, especially in manufacturing towns, 
where the poor are always the most numerous, and always 
the most wretched; since the sum here specified would 
sedom amount to one forty-eight part of the artificers’ 
wages ; yet the return, in the time of his necessity, would be 
much greater than it would be possible for the parish to 
afford hin, however well disposed they might be, and how- 
ever great his distress. 

N. B, The computation here made is extremely moderate, 
since it deducts nothing for the numberof contributors prohi- 
bited from receiving,* the increased frugality of the poor, 
which may reasonably be expected, the prevention of iaiposi- 
tion on parishes, (to an astcnishing amount) by the clamos 
rous and idle. The expence of removing paupers, the litiga- 
tion concerning settlements, the nomber of payable males 
now absent in the army and navy, or the surplus which con- 
stantly takes place in all well conducted private institutions of 
this naiure, all which circumstances taken together would cer- 
tainly amount to asum not far short of the 1,015,1154 unpre- 
vided for; nay, perhaps, this institution may hereafier be 
brought, by proper management, to afford a considerable sure 
plus, for the use of the state; and thus the lower orders of 
the community, instead of being a burthen, would become, 
in every sense of the word, beneficial tothe nation; wherea, 
the poor laws now in being, however benevolent in their ori- 
ginal intention, do certainly operate as a severe tax upon hone: 
industry, and as a bounty upon idleness and extravagance. 

“In Doctor Davenant’s time (says Lords Kaims) the 
poor-rates were about 700,000/. annually, in the year 3704 
they amounted to 2,200,000/. in the year 1773 they amounted 
to $,000,000/ equal to six shillings in the pound land 
tax.’ 

Now if they have increased in an equal progression since 


t Ihave conversed with some hundreds, perbaps I might say with 
some thousands, of the Jabouring people, who all clearls compre 
hended, and all most cordially approved of the plan. ‘Their most 
general expression was, “* Lord, Sir, what a blessed thing it would 
be, if it could but be done.” 

* About one-fifth, which, it is supposed, will be nearly equal to 
the sum necessary for the relief of large families, of widows, aud ot 
orphans. . 

t Sketches of the Historyof Man. Sketch 10. 
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the year 1778, which there is too much reason to apprehend 
they must* (supposing this calculation to be just,) have 
amonnted in the year 1782 to 3,800,000/. sterling; and the 
saving by the plan here proposed will be increased in pro- 
portion, that is, to the enormous sum of 2,500,000/. and this 
even admitting the whole sum now raised for the poor to be 
absolu'ely necessary, and that the deficiency of the sums 
raised by these contributions must be made up, how asto- 
nishingly great then will be the advantages to this natin, 
should the funds alone, as they probably will, prove adequate 
to the ends proposed by them? 

Out of this fund every man, who is really incapable of 
labour, shal] have a right to demand six* shillings per week, 
for the first six months, should his illness last so long, and 
three shillings per week after that period, until he again be- 
comes capable of Inbour; every woman should have a right 
to demand two shillings per week for the first six months, and 
afterwards to one shilling and six-pence per week, until she 
is again able to work. I should also wish to extend the 
advantages of this institution, asa@ matter of right, to those 
industrious poor persons who are oppressed by large families, 
to the fatherless, the widow, and the orphan +. 

For [ find upon enquiry amongst some of the most in- 
dastrious of the poor, that it is almost impossible for a man 
to maintain a wife and three children, under nine years of 
age, upon six shillings} per week, the wife’s time being so 
much taken up in the necessary duties of her family ; thet 
she can, under such circumstances, earn nothing with two 
children; under that age they acknowledge they can do 
tolerably well, and after they are nine years of age they can, 
if in health, nearly earn their own maintenance; every com- 
mon labourer or manufacturer, then earning no more than 
six shillings per week, having three children under nine years 


t What do they now (1818) amount to? Zzelzc millions ! perhaps, 
and for this a dreadiul responsibility lies somewhere. 

* 1 am inclined to believe that these proportions sre not the 
best which may be adopted ; but they are such as the people have 
chosen for themselves, and perhaps it might net be safe to alter 
them, at least for the present. 

+ For there is no reason why the terrors of poverty should damp 
the instinctive parental joy, which ever accompanies the birth of a 
helpless innocent; why hunger should aggravate the affliction of the 
widow ; or why contenypt and invigence should necessarily embitt< 
the irrepareble loss of affectionat parents ; no, let us niutigal! 
these unavoidable calamities as far as lies in our power, by a frugal, 
an unhumiljating, and a determinate provision. 
It must be constantly recollected that this was written neatly 


years a . 
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of age, shall receive from the fund one shilling and six-pence, 
per week until the eldest of those children shall attain the 
age of nine years, or until one of them shall happen todie ; 
and if any one or more of his children shall happen to be 
idiotic, insane, or any ways so far disabled either in body or 
mind, as to be utterly incapable of jabour, each of them shall 
be considered, as if still under the age of nine years, and 
paid for accordingly. If a mother should be left a widow 
with three children, under nine years, of age, she shall re- 
ceive from the fund five shillings, if with two children three 
shillings, and if with one child one shilling and six-penceper 
week; if with more than three under that age, one shilling 
per week for each above that num ver, it being admitied that 
all her time is taken up by three, and allowance made for it, 
but that she is capable of looking after and taking care of a 
greater number, which however will very rarely happen. 

Orphans will be attended with somewhat more difficulty ; 
the same proportions, however, should be allotted from the 
fund for their maintenance, and some teceptacle provided 
for them, where they may be tauglit to get their own living 
by the age of nine years; and widows, without children 
under the age of 65, may, when in health, be considered as 
able to get their own subsistence. 

Providing thus ealy against the possibility of necessary 
poverty, will beattended with the most happy effects, (for 
the positive advantages of this plan, however great, | con- 
sider as scarcely equal to the negative ones) cherish that 
spirit of independency which is natural to the human mind, and 
ina short time there will be found scarcely a really poor person 
in his Majesty's dominions*. 

[tis with the poor man as it is with the tradesman; the 
latter, as long as the balauce at the year’s end appears iu his 
favour, and he adds something an ually to his capital stock, 
continues unremitiingly to exert himself to the utmost of his 
abilities; but if, notwithstanding his exertions, ihe balance 
of trade goes against him, and he finds his ce apital annaoally 
decreasing, he bevins at first to lovk into bis accounts with 
reluctanee, thea neglects them altogether, and at length 
seeks relief in continual dissipation, 


VoL. 37. 2C ” 
* The truth of this idea may be inferred from hence, that upon 
the most strict ¢ nquir'y | do not find more than one or two instances 
Where any member of the association became chargeable to the 
Parish; and these were under the pressure of very large families, 
laboursng under general sickness, both which circumstances would 
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So it is with the poor man; as long as he continues jn 
perfect health, his earnings are generally sufficient to pro- 
cure him a comfortable subsistence ; and if he is in debt to 
no one on Saturday night, he lays himself down contented, 
Let us suppose bim now afflicted with a few days illness, that 
his credit is good, and he runs a little in debt ; as soonfas he re- 
covers, he makes some efforts to pay it, but befure he can 
accomplish this, a sccond illuess overt:kcs himself, his wife, 
or kis family, his debt of necessity increases, and at Jength 
arrives atsuch a height, that he sees it is impossible, by any 
exertions he can make, to recover himself; he feels hurt at 
the idea, his spirit is broken, and if no one from charity, or 
sou nd policy, steps in to relieve him from his present dilemma, 
his spirit of independency is lost FOR EVER; he applies to 
the overseer for relief, and having once surmounted the 
pride natural to man, and been beholden (as they call it) to 
the parish, he is determined to get as much from it as he can; 
and thus, by an aggregation of such cases, the poor’s rate is 
extended beyond all bounds. Such is the progress of the 
human mind, in the lower orders of society, as I have too 
ticquently had eccasion to observe, 

Let us now turn our eyes to the scheme here proposed, 
the easy practicability of which may be inferred from the 
general tendency of the people, both male and female, to run 
into such associations, under many difficulties, in every part 
of the kingdom, and tts probable effects we have traced at 
some length before ; it is true these associations are, at pre- 
sent, chiefly composed of the more indastrious part of the 
people, the lower class of tradesmen; but we have made 
ample allowance; as [ think, for the most considerable difl- 
culties which can possibly arise, even amongst the most 
necessituus part of thecommunity. Could such a scheme be 
carried into execution, many advantages would arise to the 
kingdom, independent of the increase of population.£ the relief it 
would afford to the landed interest, aud the stability it would 
give to public credit. By it the youthful, the vigorous, 
and the active, would insensibly become the supporters of the 
aged, the infirm, and the diseased; the single man, finding 
that he must contribute to the support of the married man’s 
children, would find it dis interest early to obey the dictates 
of nature, and marry likewise, from which he would no longer 


t About the time this was written (1778, it was not published 
till 1783) a great controversy arose concerning the population ef the 
country; Dr. Price contending that it was greatly diminished, and 
the Rev. Mr. Howlett (I think the name was) maintaining that if it 
had not increased, it was at least stationary 
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be deterred, by the fear that himself and his offspring might 
become beggars. 

Equally and enviably secured against the inconveniencies 
of poverty or riches, supporting and supported in turn by 
his fellow parishioners, the peasant would pass his days, the 
father of a numerous und vigorous offspring, in ease tran- 
yuility, and peace. As all would, be interested in the stability 
of the fund, each individual would become the overseer of his 
neighbour; and as all would be provided for upon an equal 
footing, no discontent could arise on account of paitiality; 
whilist every one being secure of a comfortable and deter- 
minate subsistence, there could be no temptations to vice 
from necessity, and it isto be hoped fewer than at present 
from example. 

The indolent man, not contributing his quota, would be 
equally obnoxious to the squire and to the peasant ; and as 
from his deficiency he would be imme diately detected, so his 
idleness should inevitably meet its proper antidotes, cunfine- 
ment and labour. 

By proper certificates from one association to another, the 
detrimental, expensive, and often inhuman removal of 
paupers, generally under a state of disease, and frequently in 
the agonies of death ; would be rendered unnecessary; the 
amiable Jongings of those individuals (who have gained set- 
tlements at a distance) to pass the evening of their days in 
their native place with their earliest friends, relations, avd 
acquaintance, might be safely] gratified ; the litigations be- 
tween parishes conserning the settlements of paupers would 
be heard of no more; the petty shafflings and uoder-hand 
tricks to evade or diminish the poor rates, so common at pre- 
seat, would be annihilated, and every human being, without 
fear or molestation, would be enabled to seek his sub. 
sistence wheresoever his genius, his inclination, or his in- 
terest, might /ead bhim;* but, above all, the sum of bumaag 
happiness would be considerably augmented, by the comfort 


2C% 


* Tt would be desirable that every person who left home in search 
eflabonr, of improvement, or for other causes, should carry about 
him a certificate of his name and place of nativity; and if he desired 
it, the character he bore when athome. ‘This would be 2 «reat 
shield to him if he was unjustly accused, or suspected of any 
misdemeanour : whilst the want of such certificate might be con- 
sidered a strong presumption against him. Such a certificate would 
also be useful in regard to parish settlements. Printed forms might 
be kept in every parish, ready to be signed by the minister and 
churchwardens. 
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which every man of moderate desires and independent principles 
must feel, when he recollects, that whatever accident can 
befall him, to deprive him of the power of getting his sub- 
sistence, he is certain of a comfortable maintainance, without 
any disgrace to himself or any obligation to others. “ to the 
days of my prosperity (says he to the Treasurer of the fund) 
I deposited a sum of money in your hands to support me 
when 1 should fall under the pressure of adversity; that 
period is now arrived, I demand therefore on P part the 
fulfilment of the contract ; pay me the sum I stipulated to 
receive.” 

Such are the advantages which seem naturally to arise 
from the plan] have ventured to propose; but perhaps 
difficulties may oecur in the execution, which J, in my zeal, 
may have overlooked, or which canuot at present be fore- 
seen; and which may render the scheme in some measure 
abortive. These difficulties, so far as they appeared, it was 
my intention to have pointed out in this place, together 
with such regulations as seemed to me, from a_ considerable 
attention to this pleasing subject, most likely to obviate them; 
but | could not reuder them so perfect as to satisly my own 
mind, in time for the present publication, which [| was un- 
willing any louger to delay, from an appredension that a Bill 
would be brougit into the House cf Commons soon after 
the Christmas recess, which appeared to me less adequate to 
the end proposed. ‘There isa principle in the human mind, 
which renders it impatient of controul; mankind in generai 
may be induced almost to any thing; but he who attempts to 
compel them, will find it an Hlerculean labour. 

By strict discipline, and the terrors of martial law,a body 
of men may be kept ina state of mechanical subjection ; but, 
if the commanding officer does not convince them that he 
has their interest at heart, and that he harrasses them no 
more than the service necessarily requircs, these men will 
desert him at his utmost need. ‘To secure their obedience 
he must gain their affection ; persuade them they are of con- 
sequence, and they become enthusiasts in your cause ; in like 
manner convince the multitude that they can and ought to 
provide for themselves, and they will provide for themselves. 

I shall not lose sight of this delightiul subject 4, but if the 
foregoing out-dine meets the public approbation, or seems 
likely to be adopted by the legislature, 1 shall in due time 
throw out such hints as appeared 10 me likely to render it 
successful; together with some observations (as a conse 
quence of the former) on a probable mode of paying off filly 
millions of the nationul debi, inthe course of twenty yea’ 
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without levying any tax which can be felt as a fres!: b 
by the people. 
+ Since writing the above [ have read some Inqunivs co 
the Poor, made with equal judgment and bun suits 
M‘Farlan, D. D. of Edinburg; which are well worthy 
of the public. 
V. B. A few observations on the history of ths Pélii, 
Dr. Pew'sproposed mode of carrying it into efject, wid uppear 
in our next Eutertainer. 





Remarks upon England, extracted trom the Journal of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John and 
Lewis of Austria. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Continued frem Page 156. 
Leicester, DEAUDESERT. 


tee country through which you travel after leaving Wo- 

burn, is rather monotonous, though well culiivated ; 
but as soon as you get into the county of Leicester, the 
country and the cultivation change. In the higher position, 
on accountof the abundance ofmeadow land, the breeding 
of catile is the chief object of attention. 

On the Gih we arrived at Leicester. The houses are 
built of bright red brieks, and covered with slates, which has 
avery neat appearance. Wilson's foundery was the first 
manufactory that we saw in this town, It produces only 
machines, and other curiousthings. ‘The horizontal wind- 
mills, for which Wilson has a patent, are uncommonly beau- 
tifal. 

The manufactory of Mr, Kelly, for knitting-work,is very 
considerable. A steam engine puts in motion fourteen large 
looms. By this means this manufactory is able to furnisle 
for fourteen shillings, the same goods which formerly cost 
forty. The produce of the establishment is very consider- 
able. They sell every week seven or eight hundred dozen of 
braces (breteHes). A quantity of these goods goes to Ame- 
rica. 

Near Ashley we saw the first iron rail-road. ‘The waggons 
used on these roads, have four small low light wheels, of cast 
iron. On these four wheels stands a square kind of chest. 
The waggon is drawn by one horse.* 

* We do not know how large the waggons are which ther High- 
nesses saw here, but on some roads one horse draws ten or more 

vaggons. Epiror. 
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On the 7th we arrived at Beaudesert, a fine seat belonging 
to the Marquis of Anglesea. During our stay there, we 
were enabled to form an idea of the mode of living of the 
rich English landowners. Before nine o’clock in the morn. 
ing, nobody is to be seen. Atten, the company assemble in 
the drawing room, where an ample breakfast is provided, 
which consists of tea, bread and butter, toast, eggs, cutlets, 
&e. This breakfast lasts an hour: then the company se. 
parate, andevery one employs or amuses himself ashe thinks 
fit, till dinner, which is served upat six or seven o'clock, 
Half an hour before dinner, the company meet in the library 
or drawing-room. In the morning the gentlemen may ap. 
pear in boots; but in the evening they must be dressed as 
in town. The ladies too appear full dressed. 

The dinner consists of every thing that a good kitchen 
can affurd. The table service is very handsome ; often you 
aie served in silver gilt. After the soup, cold punch is pre- 
sented : after this, custom requires that you take a glass of 
wine, according to the choice of the lady of the house, and 
drink her health. Afterwards, when you wish to drink, itis 
the custom to invite acquaintance, orthose who sit next you, 
tv join you. Every bodyhelps to the dish that stands be. 
fore him. At the dessert, the ladies withdraw, the servants 
are diswissed, and the claret bottle begins to circulate from 
the left hand. After that, the gentlemen go to the ladies 
in the drawing-room, or into the library, enter into conver- 
sation, and every one leaves the company when he thinks 
proper, 

Kiding and huntingare the principal diversions. In the 
firstthe ladies take a great share. The fox-chace, with 
dogs, is rather a dangerous pleasure, because you are obliged 
to leap your horse over hedges and ditches. They also bunt 
hares. The dogs are extremely well broke, and the fowling 
pieces excellent. 

As every rich landowner passes a part of the winter in the 
country, relations and neighbours meet together, and the 
company is numerous enough to supply the place of the 
circles in town. The prevailing ton is pleasing, free, but 
strictly decorous ; and the hospitality and politeness that 
you meet with here, must afford pleasure to every one who 
is capable of appreciating their value. 

The arrangement and furniture of the roomsare extremely 
convenient, In these country seais you find every thing 
combined that can tend to the material, or the intellectual 
enjoyments of life. ‘The intercourse with the ladies, who in 
general possess much and various knowledge, and often more 
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than the men, affords all that you can wish. If to this be 
added the perfectly unconstrained mode of living, it is easy 
to conceive the charms of a country life; and it seems very 
natural that the English nobility and gentry should reside in 
the metropolis only during the sittings of parliament. 


———— 





JOURNEY TO MOUNT ETNA. 
Continued from Page 124. 


N the afternoon, about three o’clock, we arrived at 

Nicolosi, refreshed ourselves first with a good repast, 
and drank our Catanian landlord’s health, and afterwards by 
a sound sleep. When we awoke, about nine in the evening, the 
sky above us was magnificently clear, Our resolution was 
soon taken, the mules were saddled, we gave our sick com- 
panion to the care of DonMario, aud joyfully rode, for the 
second time, towards the suioking cone. The night was 
wonderfully beautiful : we saw the smoke rise quite per- 
pendicularly out of the crater in the deep blue of the noctur- 
nal sky, aud therefore confidently anticipated success in our 
undertaking. The truly golden crescent of the moon swam 
in the pure ether, ard illuwed the sea far and wide. Our 
hearts palpitated with joy; we shouted and sang, the mules 
climbed like goats securely over the lava rocks, and we soon 
arrived in the interior of the woody region. The immens: 
lava-stratum of 1769 lay on one side oi us, frightful, like a 
petrified ocean, whose waves still seem to rage. 

We had notarrived at the end of the oak forest whea 
there arose a cutting wind,which soon became a furious 
storm, and so benumbed us, that without the cloaks and 
hoods which Gewmellaro’s kindness had supplied, we should 
have been half frozen. Lt now seemed impossible, from the 
sudden change of the temperature, to ride to the summit 
without having first warmed ourselves. We were, therefore, 
very glad when we reached, at the end of the woody region, 
the Goat’s Cavern, by some called, “ The Grotto of the 
English,” where poor Bry done was disappointed of his Etna 
journey by a severe fall, and a sprain of his foot, which 
obliged him to bivouack: the more we must admire his 
fancy, which enabled him to speak with such rapture of the 
prospect from the double summit of the bighest crater with- 
out having ever ascended it. A bright firesoon burned up 
in this dark lava-cavern, which was a great cemloit to our 
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chilled limbs; {or we had here 3° of cold, and in Ca. 
tania 27° of heat. In spite of all the inconvenience, this 
night is perhaps the most remarkable in our pilgrimage, 
Sometimes the moon peepe’ from behind the black clouds, 
and shewed us theseaat an immeasurable depth below US; we 
beheld, tull of astonishment, in dark outlines, the imn nse 
masses of clouds, which the wind furiously seized, as it were, 
and hurled into the sea: sometimes the column of smoke 
from the crater rose far above us in the sky ; our cavern was 
involved in the 'eepest shade, and before us the faithrul mules 
stood with their heads bowed down. We lay stretched 
round about the fire, and here, under the sheiter of the once 
fluid stream, we felt ourselves inexpressibly comfortable, and 
from tne bottom of our hearts exclaimed, with the shepherd 
of ‘Theocritus, “O ! Etna, my mother, | inhabit in the hollow 
rocks a delizitful grotto, and what | ever dreained of | now 
possess !” 

At midnight we indeed set out, but the impenetrable 
blackness of the sky, and the raging storm, deprived us of 
al) hope ofa happy result, which did nota little afflict us.After 
three wearisome hours, during which, shaken by the pene. 
trating cold, we had clambered in the dark over the lava-beds, 
we again reached the Grotto del Castelluccio, got directly 
from our mules, and crept into the back part of the cavern. 
A good breakfast soon revived our spirits, and as we hoped 
that when the sun gained strength, the for would disappear, 
we laid ourselves down on the ground, and slept very soundly 
for several hours without any fire, which cannot be made in 
the snowy region for want of materials. Though it was 
already 10 o'clock A M. and the thick fog did not disperse, 
yet we could not resolve to retarn for a second time without 
attaining our object, or, at least, without having used every 
the effort to effect it. The guide fear ng to lose his way in the 
foe, was not much inclined tothe Journey to the conc; but, as 
the wind abated a little, we persoaded him toconsent. We 
left the sumpter horses at the cavern, aud advanced straighit 
forward on foot throvgh the immense ocean of sand, the 
dense fog and the flying clouds, but not without great difl- 
culty. We waded upto the ancles in ashes, the clouds 
wetted our heavy mantles, but the could froze them again ims 
mediately, so that we were covered over witha wivite crust, 
like Greenland bears, and could scarcely bear the weight o! 
our clothes, After a most fatiguing march of two liours, 
the sight of Gemmellaro’s house was as iovigorating to vs 
as he Kaaba at Mekka to the Turkish pilgrim : but, une 
luckily the door was broken dow n, we sunpos¢ d, by travel . 
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lers who bad ascended from Bronte; and accordingly the 
whole building was full of snow and ice; so that we, who 
were wetted to the skin with the perspiration and fog, feared 
that we shoold freeze to death without fire in this ice cellar 

Under these circumstauces, it was doubtful whether we 
should nave strength enough to ascend the double summit, 
and whether the guide would be able to find his way in this 
rude weather! and, even if we did succeed in ascending it, 
whether we should be rewarded for our trouble. <As we, 
however, thought, like Ulysses, when he believed that he 
should never more see his native country, that we would be 
satisfied with only seeing the smoke rising, we determined to 
go still farther. We therefore now procecded over fields of 
snow, above which now and then appeared huge black rocks 
ofjava,so that the whole place resembled a churchyard ; 
but we had scarcely advanced for about a quarter of an 
hour, when the wind and storm increased in the same pro- 
portion as our strength diminished, and we were obliged to 
resolve, however vexatious it was now to us, being so near 
the crater, to give up, forthe second time, our intention ot 
ascending the summit. We now turned back, and paced 
with angry steps over the Java fields to thie Grotio del Cas- 
ielluccio, where we had left our mules. Rude as the wea 

ther was, we could not help admiring the grand and the ter 

rible appearance presented by the clouds and shadows which 
rolled in fluid masses over the black rocks, As we were su 
thoroughly wet through, the cold made it impossible for us 
to ride, and with rapid steps we hurried through the woody 
region to Nicolosi, where the kind Gemmeilaro received us 
with friendship as well as pity. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasantness of the day, we yet 
passed the eveuing very cheerfully in the company of this 
amiable gentleman. He communicated to us some resulis 
of his observations on the vertical and horizontal eruption 
of the voleano, which he has mentioned in the little book 
of which we have already spoken, “ Onthe Eruptions of 
the Voleanoin the year 1809.” As the eruptions of lava 
olten broke out far below the high crater, some think thar, 
issuing trom the centre of this terrible bason of fire, they 
burst in a horizontal direction, through the body of this gi- 
gautic mountain. But, on the other hand,the direction of 
all these channels of lava upwards to the high crater, seems 
lo prove that every eruption proceedsfrom it in a vertical 
direction, only that it often takes a subterraneous course, 
and breaks out far below the highcrater. When in the year 
1381, the lava broke out near Gravina, it proceeded from the 
summit by a vertical channel under ground, of which a part 
Vou. 58, 2D 
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may be vet seen'to the east of Mascabera and Massannun. 
ziata. Inthe year 1537, it was possible to trace exactly the 
vertical! course of the lava in the direc tion of the high crater 
to the thirteen mouths, which opened atcertain distances from 
one another in a descending line. The dreadful e ruption of 
the year 1669, which broke out near the Monti Rosi, near 
Nicolosi, proceeded from the neighbourhood of the high cra. 
of Monte Frumento ; likewise “through a channel” under 
ground to th Val del Bue, overt: irned from. their foundae 
tion the mountains under which it had passed, and so formed 
this most dismal cleft. 

The directions of the eruption in the vear 1763, and that 
of 1766, are likewise in a falling vertical line. i sees a 
similar cleft near Gemmellaro’s bouse, and the Philosopher's 
Tower downto Monte Framento, through which the lava 
flowed in the year 1780. The vertical direction from the 
high crater was indicated still more plainly by the eruption 
which, in 1792, passed under ground from the Philosopher's 
Tower; because the earth every where sunk in, and so the 
Java has marked its course by a deep cleft or furrow. Lastly, 
the lava flowed, in 1809, evidently from the high crater 
through achannel under ground to Monterosso, burst out 
there, and passed tirough the beautiful oak forest of Casti- 
glione; for below the high crater, in the place called “ Piano 
dell’ E tna,” there were made, in a falling line to Tacche di 
Coriazzo, ten openings in succession by the force of the air, 
highly rarified by the internal fire; then the lava siream pro- 
cceded under ground toa little below Monte Rosso, where 
the expansion of the air burst the surface of the earth with 
eighteen rents, and here, amidst so dreadful a crash that the 
thunder of the heaviest artillery was a trifle in comparisen, a 
terrible torrent of lava broke out of thirteen new mouths, and 
flowed down towards the village of Linguagrossa. In Don 
Mario Gemmellaro’s opinion, the great mines in which the 
ferrets often pursue the rabbits tor miles togethér under 
ground are similar subterraneous chanuels of lava of ancient 
eruption. 

To be continued. 





FOOD PRESERVED IN SEA VOYAGES. 


'. ‘ew method is now proposed for that important object, 
4 and a patent obtained for it. The principle is pRres- 
sure; by means of which the double object of space and 
preservation is gained. The inventor is a Captain in the 
Swedish navy. 
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POETRY. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 
From the Seatonian Prize Poem, just published. 


OY holds her court in great Belshazzar’s hall, 
Where his proud Lords attend their Monarch’s call, 

The rarest dainties which the teeming east 
Pcurs from her bounteous lap, adorn the feast. 
O’er silver fountains perfumed waters play. 
And gems add lustre to the blaze of day ; 
The brightest tears of rich Assyria’s vine 
In the broad gold*® with deeper crimsou shine; 
Mirth dips his pinions in the rosy bowl, 
And music pours her raptures o’er the soul, 
While the high domes and fretted roofs prolong 
Fach dying echo of the choral song. 


Where other jewels shine so bright and fair, 
Beams not that purest light of beauty there? 
Yes—forms more lovely than the mimic pride 
Of art can pencil, at the feast preside, 

Let the rich wine in golden vases flow ; 

Let the gems glitter, and the music flow; 
Compared with woman’s eye and syren tongue, 
Geins lose their lustre, and its grace the song; 
And never glances flashed from brighter eyes, 
Than those this day that flash, and those that fall 
With gentle murmur in the festive hall, 

But lo! the Monarch rises — 


The Vision of the Hand, and its effects, are thus described : 


** The King”—** The King’’—burst forth from every guest. 
When lo! one universal shrie k confessed 
The cause of horror, as Belshazzar raised 
His arm, and pointed where the vision blazed! 
For see! enrobed in flame, a mystic shade, 
As of a hand, a red right hand displayed 1 
And, slowly moving o’er the wall, appear 
Letters of fate, and characters of fear| 
*Lis that Almighty Hand that shakes the pole, 
Wings the swift bolt, and bids the thunder roll; 
That launched each radiant orb, and still sustains 
he glowing fabric of the starry plains. 


Breathless they stand in deathless silence; all 
Fixed their glazed eye-balls on the dreaded wall : 
It seemed as if a magic spell had bound 
Each form in icy fetters ; not a sound 


* Lato Sctinum ardebii in aure.—Jvuv: 
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Is heard, except some throbbing pulse proclaims 
That life still lingers in their sinking frames. 
See, now the vision brightens! now ’tis gone! 
Like meteor-flash, like Heaven’s own lightning flowal 
They breathe again—but through the hall where reigned 
Wit and wild mirth, and riot unrestrained, 
Broods gloomy care; and joy has winged = flight, 
Like the thin mist before the God of Light. 
O what is human joy? A transient beam 
Of moon-light, quivering, on the chequered stream; 
An early dew-drop sparkling on the rose; 
A silver cloud which frolic zephyr blows; 
A meteor streaming o’er the firmament, 
Bright for a moment, in a moment spent, 
When startled night involves her sable : plume 
In darker horror, and in deeper gloom. 
Meantime the trembling guests around their King 
With looks aghast and beating bosoms cling: 
leaven’s dark decrees, imprinted on the wall, 
Dash down theit joys, and every sense appal : 
For though the Hand hath vanished, still appear 
Those mystic characters of fate and fear, 
Baffiing cach ettort, vainly nade, to scan 
Such revelaton of the Lord to man. 
© could they read their destiny, and know 
The fatal summons, and the coming blow! 
That light of inspiration might iliume 
The dreary vista leading to their doom ; 
That light were joy! But sunk in doubt, dismay, 
To lie in darkness without hope of day, 
To fear the worst of fate, nor yet to know 
What angry fate prepares—this, this is woe! 
Less dread, if danger’s rugged front be seen, 
Glares his wild eye, less terrible his mien; 
‘The soldier meets him in the field of war, 
And bares the bosom to his scymitar, 
‘The seaman views him with undaunted eye 
Ride on the wave where arrowy lightnings fly 
But if in clouds the phantom veils bis brow, 
And darkness wih him from the world below, 
Imagination paints his giant form 
Fearful as fate, vindictive as the storm. 








MASON’S LAST SONNET 


AM NIN the year on easy wheels has rollec 
arm to the term of seventy-two! 
{ tiil my eyes can see the distant blue 
OF m wil Id peak, and stall my footsteps hold, 
Unpropped by statt, support me to behold 
liow nature, toher Maker's mandate true, 
Calls spring’s rich mauticd beralds to the 
The snow-drop bright, the crocus spiked w nae 
And atill, thank Heaven! it I not falsely deen, 
My lyre, yet vocal, freely can afford 
Strains not discordant to each moral theme 
Fair truth inspires, and aid me to record, 
Best of poetic psalms! my taith supreme 


In hee, my Gee, Saviour, and my Lyuidt 








